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THE WEDDING GUEST." 


A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Fatuparn. (Of Old Keep.) | Lavy Janet Dunwoopre. 

Paut Dicsy. | MaxGarer Farrparrn. 

Caprain ARMITAGE. | Buiancue Riptey. 

Rev. Mr. Ginson. Jenny GEpDDEs. 

MEIELE. Kate OmMMANEY. 
BripEsMaips and Weppina Guests. 


Acr I.—A Weppine at Otp Keep. 

Act II.—Mrs. Ommaney’s Lopeines at THE Pans. Next Day. 
Act III.—Tue Same, Two Hours Larter. 
Act IV.—Ar Oxp Keep, tHe Same Evenina. 


AGT i. 
A Wepprine at Oxp Keep. 


Scene.—Drawing-room at Old Keep. At back a large open window, from 
which steps lead down into garden, Door R., up stage. Against the 
walls are narrow tables covered with wedding presents. The room is gaily 
decorated with flowers, and the time is noon on a summer's day. 


[Curtain rises on Marcaret in wedding dress, and BLANCHE in 
bridesmaid's dress. MarGaret is practising moving about 
in long train, which Buancue solemnly holds up at end. 
They go round and round the room, winding in and out 
among the furniture. Enter Paut Diesy, the bride- 
groom. 


Paut. Margaret, how lovely—— 

Buancue. H’sh! Don’t speak. She is rehearsing how to carry her 
train, 

Pau. It is like learning to bicycle. Margaret, try if you can go 
alone now. 

Marearet. |bravely] Let go, Blanche. 

[MarGaret nervously winds in and out by herself, 

Paut. Splendid! [her train catches in a chair] Back pedal! [he has 
to jump train]. 

Buanone. Now stop at the spot where you are to stand during the 
ceremony. 


(1) The play is here printed with the consent of Mr. Arthur Bourchier, under whose 
management it was originally produced on Sept. 27, 1900, and is now being played, at 
the Garrick Theatre, London. It is copyright, and all rights are reserved. 
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Mar. [triwnphant and breathless} There ! 

Buancue. But is that where the bride and bridegroom stand? I thought 
you stood over here. 

Mar [sitting down almost in tears] Oh, Blanche! Oh! Oh! Oh! And 
we are to be married in half an hour! 


[Enter Merxxe, the butler, with flowers. | 


Meikle! my chief bridesmaid does not know where we are to stand yet! 
[MerKxe looks sadly at BLANCHE. 

Buancne. [in despair] I can’t help it. The idea of your being married 
in @ room seems so odd to me. 

Mere. [who is most Scotch when he is trying to be very English} Beg 
pardon, miss, but where might the English be married ? 

Buancue. In church, of course. [MerKxe smiles tolerantly. 

Paut. We English give Meikle a good deal of amusement, Miss Ripley. 

Mertz. Beg pardon, sir, I do my best to keep it in. [Tries not to 
laugh at the quaint ways of the English] 

Mar. Let us go through the ceremony again. Meikle, don’t go—come 
here. Stand there—you are bridegroom. 

Pau. No, no, J am bridegroom. 

Mar. That would be unlucky. Let me see, I am the minister, and 
Blanche can be the bride, and you are father giving her away. Now then, 
stupid, go out and bring her in on your arm. 

[Pavz and Brancue go out gaily. 
[ MerKxeE becomes entangled in train. 

Mar. Oh! Don’t move, Meikle! I must take it off—it will be soiled. 
Do you see the hook? Lift it up—gently—don’t breathe. 

Mere. Beg pardon, miss, but—— 

Mar. Don’t speak—your words might fall on it. [between them they take 
off train, and she spreads it out lovingly on chair at back] 

Pau, [putting his head in at door] Are you ready ? 

Mar. Wait a moment till I feel more like a man. Come in when I say 
** Pop.” 

[Pau withdraws his head—Mancaret trics to look mannish— 
after pause, 

Pop! 

[Enter Paut, very fatherly, with Buancne on his arm, He 
puts her by Metxux's side and stands behind. 


[Solemnly] I need not tell you, my young friends, that you are about to 
take an important step. James Meikle, do you take this—— 

MEIKE. Excuse me, miss, but the certificate is read first. 

Mar. Oh, yes. [indifferently] I hereby certify that it is certified, &e. [with 
unctton] James Meikle, do you—— 

Merxte. Then comes the prayer—then the exhortation—— 

Brancue. Do we kneel at the prayer ? 

Mar. No, we shut our «yes only. Well, consider that finished. James 
Meikle do—— 
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Merkxez, Join hands, miss. 

Mar. [effusively] Ah! Join hands, 

[Meike and Buancue join hands. 
James Meikle, do you take this woman, Blanche Ripley, to be 

your lawful wedded wife ? 
[Merkxe hesitates, 

Buiancue. You are not very complimentary, Meikle. 

Meixte, [in distress] The fact is, miss, I am a married man, and, accord- 
ing to Scotch law, if I was to say “‘I do,” before witnesses—— 

4 Buancue, [startled] You—you don’t mean—— ! 
Merxz. It would be bigamy, miss. | Horror of Buancue. 
Pau. [affecting seriousness] Shall we go on with the ceremony ? 
[BuancHE rushes out. 

MEIKLE. Begging everybody's pardon. 

[Ewit, apologetically. 
[Paut and Marcaret have been laughing, but now that they 
are alone they stand apart looking at each other self- 
consciously and love-sick. Pau goes nearer her and gazes 
rapturously with arms folded—she gazes, then modestly 
lets her eyes fall as if overpowered by the splendour of him. 
He puts his hands on her shoulders and they gaze with 
adoration, 

i Pau. How beautiful you look—my bride ! 

? [They sigh, then wake up. 
Any more wedding gifts ? 

Mar. [sadly] Another salad bowl ! 

Paut, That makes—nine—salad bowls! But let us look at the bright 
side, as your father would say. Margaret, I have good news—two offers 
for my ‘‘ Birth of Sorrow ”’ picture. 

[He draws her on to couch. 
‘ Mar. [impulsively] Oh, tell me! Quick! 

Pavut. I want you to decide which I should accept. The one is from a 
dealer who offers five hundred pounds. ~ 

Mar. The dear man ! 

Pau. The other is from the French Government—two thousand francs. 

Mar. How splendid! How much is that ? 

Paux. About eighty pounds. 

Mar. The impertinence ! 

; Paut. But, dear, it is the eighty pounds I should like you to let me take. 
Mar. Paul! 
Pauu. Think of the honour. My picture chosen by ithe Government of 
I'rance to hang in the Luxembourg. 
Mar. But five hundred pounds ! 
Paut. Shall we accept it ? 
; Mar. No, no. I am an ignorant girl, dear ; but I begin to see what it is 
to be an artist's wife. Paul, the picture shall go to Paris. 
Pauu. [deliyhted] My noble girl! Time enough to paint for money, dear, 
when I am an Academician with half-a-dozen chins. 
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Mar. It is you who are noble. I have heard people say, again and 
again, that no one could conceive such subjects as yours, much less paint 
them, who was not a noble character himself. So there! 

;  Pavt. [sadly] Ab, they don’t understand. It is only the best of us, 
Margaret, that goes into our pictures. A man may rise above himself for 
| an hour, and yet be a poor thing enough for the rest of the day. And it 
has been so with me. 

Mar. Paul, it is when you say such things that I love you most. 

Pavut. Because you don’t believe them. 

Mar. No! [he siyhs, and she has a sudden thought] Paul, have you ever 9 
kept anything from me ? 

Paut. [after hesitating] How could I? 

Mar. Do you know, I almost wish you had. [shuddering] Because I have 
kept something from you. 

Paut. Impossible ! 

Mar. Yes, I have, about a man! I have wanted to tell you, but it was 
so awful. Oh, let me tell you now. [witha rush] Paul, when I was seven- 
teen, it was in the conservatory—his name was Jack—he kissed me! 

Pavt. Is that all, dear? 

Mar. All? Is it not enough ? Could there be worse ? 

Pavut. [fondly] You child! 

Mar. And now we know everything about each other [he turns away 
with a pained face] And we are as much in love as ever ! St 

Pauw. [passionately] Margaret, if you were to love me one tittle less—— 

Mar. As if I could! 


[Enter up steps and through window CaptaIn ARMITAGE, a gay 
young man. | 

Ari. [with the privileged importance of a best man] Aha, young man! 
Come with me at once and have your hair curled. 

Pau. Armitage, begone! 

Armi. Come, sir, I insist. I am your best man, and you don’t give me 
the slip again. Why, the guests are beginning to arrive. 

Mar. Already! [jumping up]. 

Arm. I heard Mr. Fairbairn say that Lady Janet Dunwoodie’s carriage is 
in the Avenue. 


Mar. Aunt Janet! 
[Runs out gleefully. 


Arr. [surveying Paut] A bit nervous ? ; 
Pau. [boldiy] Not in the least. 
Arai. You look like a ghost. 
Paut, [nervously] Stop it! 
Arm. [vbserving train] Hallo, what's this ? 
Pau. [not paying much attention and thinking about other things] Margaret’s 
train. She took it off, 
Ari. And leaves it lying about in this careless way! Hasn't even rolled 
it up! Upon my soul, I think you have both gone crazy, and if I wasn’t here 
to take charge of you I believe the marriage would never come off. Dis- 
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graceful! [folds up train in a bundle and puts it in ingle nook] There, 
now, that’s what I call tidy. 

Paut, [who has been conmuning with himself] Armitage, this Aunt Janet 
—I don’t know her, though she lives near here, and Margaret is very anxious 
that she should like me. [anwiously] Do you think she will ? 

Arm. I shouldn’t think so [sitting]. You are not the sort of man I 
would fancy if I were a woman. Shouldn’t wonder if she were to dcte on 
me, though. 

Paut. She is said to be very formidable. A grande dame. 

Ari. I thought there were no Scotch grandes dames. 

Paut, My young friend, there are only Scotch ones, 

Armi. You alarm me. Married? 

Paut. No. Fairbairn told me she was once engaged, but broke off the 
match on discovering that the man—well, she discovered something about a 
woman. 

[He speaks in pained voice—Armitace looks at him cynically— 
Paux turns away, unable to face him. 


[MarGaret enters with Lapy Janet. She is an aristocratic, haughty old 
lady, with a sense of humour and a suspicion of young gentlemen. | 


Mar. Paul, here is Aunt Janet ! 

Lavy J. Is this Mr. Digby ? [Looking at Arnmitace]. 

Armi. [With a complacency that ruffles all her feathers] Only his best 
man, Lady Janet. 

Lapy J. [with excessive politeness| I’m glad of that. 

[It dawns slowly on ArmitaGE that she is not paying him a 
compliment. 

Mar. This is Paul, auntie. 

[Paux comes forward and bows—Lapy Janet shakes hands, 

Lavy J. I seem to know your face, Mr. Digby. Ever been in this part 
of the world before ? 

Paut. Only once—before I knew Margaret—I was sketching, «\. teen 
months ago. 

Lavy J. Ah, indeed [sits]. 

Mar. That was how it began, auntie, though I didn’t meet him then. 
But father met him and that led to his asking father to go and see his 
pictures when we were next in London. And that led to my going to the 
studio—and that led to—to—[she blushes]. 

Armt. [willing to give her ladyship another chance] To my wanting to lead 
him off now, to curl his hair. 

[Lapy Janet surveys him and ArmitaGe’s complacency again 
deserts him. 

Lapy J. [to Mar.] Then I knew him before you did. [Zo Pavt] I was 
sure I remembered your face. Isaw you—it must have been on that occasion 
you speak of—you were making a sketch—let me see—of some fishing boats. 

Paut. [smiling] I remember—and you asked to see the sketch—you 
didn’t think much of it! 

Lavy J. I liked the boats, but the figure was wrong. You should have 
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had a boatman or a fisher girl—instead of that elegantly dressed lady. Who 
was she, by-the-bye ? 

Paut [with an effort] She was—a lady who happened to be there—so I 
put her in. 

Lavy J. I see. [Turns to look at presents). 

Mar. [brightly] There, Captain Armitage, you can take him away and 
curl his hair now. 

Ari. Come along, young man! [He makes a last attempt to impress Lavy 
Janet] I am a great hand at hair-curling, Lady Janet. . 

Lavy J. [bowiny graciously] We are all good at something. 

[He reflects, then exit hastily after Pau. 

Lavy J. What a lot of ugly presents you have got, Margaret ! 

Mar. They are sweet! [rises] But never mind the presents, auntie. Do 
you like my wedding gown ? 

Lapy J. Delicious. 

Mar. This is the train [looks for it]. Why—what—ah, I can see, my 
maid has been in, and carried it off. [effusively] Auntie, what do you think 
of him? Isn’t he heavenly ? 

Lavy J. [tantalisingly| Hum! 

Mar. Auntie! 

Lapy J. There, there, you goose—I like him. [MareGarer kisses her hand] 
Ah, you baby, you are only ten years old. 

Mar. Eighteen. 

Lavy J. Ten. You were ten when your mother died, and your father 
has kept you at that—like a stopped clock. 

Mar. Well, Paul likes me at ten. 

Lapy J. We all like you at ten, but 

Mar. And if I am more ignorant than most girls, Aunt Janet, it was 
father who brought me up so. It is his theory. 

Lavy J. Or is it only his laziness? Easy-going Fairbairn, we used to 
call him, and Look-on-the-bright-side Fairbairn, and Hope-for-the-best Fair- 
bairn. They were phrases always in his mouth. 

Mar. Father is very clever; be is an optimist. 

Lavy J. Alllazy menare. [Mar. is offended. Lavy J. rises and pets her]. 
Well, good-bye, dear little Margaret Fairbairn. In a few minutes there will 
be no Margaret Fairbairn in the world—a Mrs. Paul Digby will have taken 
her place. 

Mar, [timidly] But she will be the same person, It is only a new label. 

Lavy J. [with feeling] My child, it isso much more than that. 

Mar. [almost in a whisper] Aunt Janet, last night I was so full of glee, 
and I brought out my wedding-gown and blew kisses to it, and I said, ‘‘O 
God, make me a good wife to Paul,” and suddenly, while I was so happy, 
a cold chill fell upon my heart, and I was afraid [clinging to her], Aunt 
Janet, I was afraid. 

Lavy J. I know, my lamb, I know—every woman knows, and not a man 
among them, nota man. But I cannot help you—I can pray for you, pray 
that you are being united to a good man, but I cannot guide you, [rather 
bitterly] I am only an old maid, 
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Mar. [hissing her] Dear! 
Lavy J. [brightly] Upon my soul, Margaret, I believe I have been jealous 
of you, filling your head with presentiments on your wedding day. 


[ Enter MEIKLE]. 


Merkte. Begging your pardon, my lady, but the young woman you 
brought with you 

Lavy J. Bless me, I had forgotten her ! 

Mar. Your maid ? 

q Lavy J. No, only a woman—a lady—lIs she a lady, Meikle ? 

Merkte. I couldn’t quite make up my mind, my lady. 

Lavy J. Nor could I [sits]. But she is English, she told me, and is 
lodging at one of the villages near here—I don’t know which. I found her 
by the side of the road, seemingly very faint, and I thought odd—as if she 
were almost off her head. She kept muttering to herself. 

Mar. Oh, poor thing! 

Lavy J. We soon brought her to, and she has recovered her wits, if she 
ever lost them—but as this was the nearest house I thought the best thing I 
could do was to bring her here, and ask Meikle to give her a glass of wine. 





Mar. Yes. 
Merge, I have done so, miss, and now she says she is able to walk 
home. 
Mar. Meikle, the poor thing must not walk. Get someone to drive her 
v home. Do you know her ? 


Mere. Never set eyes on her before, miss. 

Lapy J. She told me she was a Mrs. Ommaney. 

Mar. A stranger and ill. Have I time to see her, Meikle ? 

MEIKLE. [seekiny to dissuade her| Only ten minutes, miss. 

Mar. Then show her in here. 

[Evit MEIKLE, protesting. 

Lapy J. Why should you take this trouble, Margaret—on your wedding 
day, too ? 

Mar. On my wedding day, auntie, I should so love to be kind to everyone. 

Lapy J. Well, I hope she will be more grateful to you than she was to 
me. She said I was quizzing her—and so I was! 


[Enter MEIKLE. | 


Merxie. Mrs. Ommaney. 

4 [MEIKLE retires when Mrs. Ommaney enters. She is well 
dressed, rather too gaily, but seems alady. Her face is 
pale. She enters quietly and with a lack of interest, but on 
seeing Lapy JANET she bridles. 

Mar. [going to her] Mrs. Ommaney, my aunt has told me that you are ill. 
Do sit down. 

Mrs. O. [sittiny, and speaking quietly] I am all right now, thank you. I 
took no food to-day. That is all. 

Lapy J. Why ? 

Mrs. O, [listlessly] Oh, I forgot—I had other things to think of. 
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Lavy J. What other things ? [Mrs, Oumaney bridles again. 
Mar. Aunt Janet! 
Lavy J. You were very strange in your manner, when I found you. 
Mrs. O. [in distress] Was I? 
Lavy J. You were muttering to yourself, 
Mrs. O. [defiantly] No, I wasn’t. [Anviously] What was I saying ? 
Lavy J. That’s what I want to know. 
[Mrs. Ommaney turns on her angrily. 
Mar. [to Lapy Janet] Don’t. 
Mrs. O, [lookiny Lapy Janet orer] You are “ my lady,” I understand ? 
Lavy J. Yes, but don’t let that terrify you. 
Mrs. O. It doesn’t. It is what people used to call me, 
Lavy J. Why ? 
Mar. [to Mrs. 0.] Don’t answer her. ‘ 
Mrs. O. Oh, she won't sleep until she knows. Because my father, who 
is a Cornish fisherman, educated me beyond my station. With the result 
that I must needs fly to London. I got into a dressmaker’s shop there. 
My figure was admired, so I was the woman on whom the gowns were tried, 
to show them off to customers who were fools enough to think they would 
look as I looked in them. [Looking at Lavy Janet's cloak] I rather think 
I have tried on that cloak [examining it with deliberate impertinence]. Yes. 
Lapy. J. [amused as well as indignant] The minx! 
Mar. Auntie, it serves you right. Mrs. Ommaney, I have ordered a 
carriage to take you back to your lodgings. 
Mrs. O. I need no one’s charity. 
Lavy J. There! I told you! 
Mar. But to please me. 
Mrs. O. |indifferently| Oh, very well. 
Mar. You see, auntie, no one can resist a bride. 
Mrs. O. A bride! Are you a bride ? [with first show of interest]. 
Mar. I am to be married—here—in a few minutes. 
Mrs. O. Here ? 
Mar. Yes. But you are English, are you not? So you had been 
married in a church. 
Mrs. O. I! [suspiciously] You are prying ! 
Lavy J. Of course we are ! 
Mar. No, no! 
Lavy J. Well, Iam. That's where the fun of being an old woman comes 
in. Why have you come to this part of the world, Mrs. Ommaney ? 
Mar. [in despair] Oh! [in coaxing voice] Auntie, you have just time to 
go and take off your bonnet. 
[Lapy Janet affects indignation, but Marcaret gets rid of her. 
Mrs. O. [in mental distress] I wasn’t strange in my manner—I wasn’t— 
I wasn’t ! 
Mar. No, of course not, Mrs. Ommaney, and do forgive me. Indeed, I 
did not mean to pry. 
Mrs, O. [without much interest] I believe you—you have a good face—I 
wish you luck. But I don’t care who knows why I am here—[bitterly] I 
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came for a fool’s reason— because I had been here once before—an eternity 
ago. 

Mar. Alone ? 

Mrs. O, [sharply] No—not alone. I had been happy here once, and so 
I wanted to see the place again. That footpath by the cliffs, the boats in 
the bay, the cows munching on their way home down green lanes, the little 
arbour in the wood 

Mar. I know—they call it the Lover's Seat. 

Mrs. O. We called it that, too. It seemed so beautiful then! 

Mar, And now ? 

Mrs. O. Now, the path by the cliff is but a muddy cattle track, and I 
turned shuddering from the boats and the green lanes, and I went to the 
Lover’s Seat and spat on it. 

Mar. Ah, I begin to see. He was with you the first time, but when you 
came back—— 

Mrs. O. I came back alone. Yes, that’s it. Oh, it’s a common enough 
story. Turn me out now, revile me. 

Mar. Revile you! My dear, my dear, I am so sorry for you. 
Mrs. O. [surprised] You mean it? You sweet girl. I thought you 
would—— 
i Mar. Upbraid you for speaking so bitterly of your loss ? No—no! 
Mrs. O, [suddenly] But do you understand ? } 
Mar. Indeed I do. It all flashed upon me when you said those words, 
‘*T came back alone.” ‘Your husband is dead now. Mrs. Ommaney, I 
believe it was your wedding trip. Was it? It was! AndI have been 
speaking of my happiness to you. Can you ever forgive me ? 
| Mrs. O. [yrimly] I forgive you! 
i [Mr. Farrparry’s voice is heard shouting from garden. 
Mr. F. [outside] Come aiong—we must be there to receive the guests. 
| Mrs, O. Time I was off. Good luck ! 
Mar. One moment [yoes to see who is coming). 
| [vit Mrs. Ommaney wearily. 








——— 


Mar. Oh, don’t go! 


[Enter Mr, Farrparrn and Pat from verandah.] 


Mar. A poor lady with such a sad history, father. She is a widow. 
Mr. F. [whose optimism is entirely sincere] Dear, dear! But perhaps it 
ras all for the best. Always look for the bright side, Margaret. 

Paut. Is she coming to the wedding ? 

Mar. Oh, no . . [suddenly] Pau!, shall I ask her ? 

Paut. By all means, if you want to. 

Mar. How good of you! I shall. [ hwit MarGaret. 
Mr. F. Ah me, to think that I am losing my dear daughter. 

Pavut. I should like to think, Mr. Fairbairn, that you could find a bright 
side even to that, but I fear it is impossible. 

Mr. F. [reflecting] Difficult, but not impossible. I shall smoke in the 
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Mr. F, [affectionately] Whom were you speaking to, Margaret ? 
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drawing-room now. And the minister has promised to drop in of an evening. 
We play draughts together, [chuckling] He gets so angry when I beat 
him! I usually beat him ! 


[Enter AnmitaGE excitedly. | 


Ari. Digby, have you got the ring ? 
Pau. Yes. [feels pockets] It’s gone! [is rushing off wildly]. 
Ari. [laughing] I've got it! [gives it to Pau/]. 


[Enter Merxve importantly. | 


Merete. Are you all ready, sir? They are coming. 
Ari. One moment, Meikle. [ Ewvit MEIKLE. 
Young man, your hour has come. You are about to be turned off. 
[offering hand] Friend of my youth, farewell ! 
[Paux is wildly putting on gloves. 
Pavx. Stop it, Armitage ! 
[BuancuE enters with flowers in basket. 
Buancue. Button-holes for you, pretty gentlemen. Oh, Mr. Digby, how 
you are shaking! 
Mr. F. Be calm. Take it easy. Think of something else. 
Pau. I’ve split my glove ! 
Mr. F. Don’t look at it, and you will forget it’s split. 
Merxze, [at door] The Honourable Mrs. Teviot and the Misses Teviot. 


[Mrs. Trvior and the Misses Tevior enter and shake hands, 
moving towards centre with Paut and ArmitaGE, while 
Mr, F. remains near door. BuancHEe goes about, giving 
button-holes to guests. Pauw has got rid of his nervous- 
ness, 


Armi. How do you think my man is looking, Mrs. Teviot ? 

Mrs. T. [looking at Paut] I think you deserve great credit, Captain 
Armitage. I don’t see a grey hair in his head. 

MeIkte. Provost Crosbie and Mrs. Crosbie—Colonel and Lady Farquhar 
—Mr. Alexander Riach. 


[ These guests enter, shake hands, dc. Fatrparrn remains at 
door greeting guests, 


Provost. [to Paul] Great admirer of your paintings, sir; have not seen 
them yet. But they will come some day to the Pans, 

Pau. Very good of you to say so. 

Provost. Oh, yes, they will. Everything good finds its way to the Pans. 

Merkte. Bailie Blair—the Shirrah and Miss Bella Innes—Sir Henry 
and Lady Dunn. 

[A slight pause after each announcement, during which guests 
exchange greetings, look at presents, dc. The Bate is an 
inquisitive little man, who thinks artists deeply interesting 
but not quite respectable, 
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Baie. Proud to shake hands with you, Mr. Digby [he is about to do it, 
but is pushed aside by the Surmrau, who shakes hands, He tries it again, and 
Sir Henry pushes him aside. He then succeeds}. 

Merxte. Mr. and Mrs. Menzies—the Misses Cranston—The Fiscal. 

[ These enter]. 

Bate. [who has been gazing at Pavt as at the outside of a circus] I am far 
from wishing to seem inquisitive, sir, but may I ask you what your income is? 

Arai. Do you think my man looks fit, Miss Innes ? 

Miss I. Ah, one r ‘er can tell. 

Provost. And that is true, Miss Innes. There was Mr. Carmichael, our 
grocer, a bold man at a bargain, and yet on his marriage day when he 
should have been standing by his bride’s side he—where was it they found 
him hiding, Sarah ? [to his wife] Was it in the coal cellar, or beneath the 
counter ? 

Paut. Thank you, Provost ; very encouraging. 

Meike. Lady Janet Dunwoodie. 

[Enter Lapy Janet. | 

Mrs. T. I remember one wedding I was at. The bridegroom was a 
soldier, but when he should have said ‘‘I do,”’ he burst into tears. 

Paut, Oh, I promise you I shall say it fast enough. 

MEIKLE. Lady Fenton, Lady Alice Fenton—Gordon of the Whaups— 
Mrs, Grieg, and the Misses Grieg. 


[ They enter, Farrparrn goes out.] 


Arai. [to Lapy Janet] I say, Lady Janet, they are trying to frighten my 
man, 

Lapy J. And he is quite sufficiently frightened as it is. Have you heard, 
Mrs, Teviot, that he and Margaret are not to remain for the wedding break- 
fast ? They are to run away immediately after the ceremony. 

Severau. Oh, shame ! 

Paut. Margaret’s wish, I assure you, ladies—not mine. 

Mrs. T. And where do you go? 

Paut. Only to the Dower House for the first fortnight. 

Lavy J. Margaret will not even wait to change her dress. 

Mrs. T. Oh! But as the Dower House is so near—we can all call on 
them! (There is some laughter at this.) 

MEIKLE. [coming into centre of room—impressively] H'sh! The minister ! 

[The talking suddenly ceases, Enter Rey. Mr. Gipson, a sweet 
old gentleman. He is dressed in ordinary outdoor dress 
of a clergyman. 

Mr. G. [whispering to MerxtE] Which is the bridegroom ? 

Meikte. This, sir, [to Pavt] Mr. Gibson, sir ! 

Mr. G, [shaking hands with Paut] Ah! Mr. Digby, what shall we do 
without our Margaret ? 

Pavut. I am thankful to say, Mr. Gibson, that her father has already 
found a bright side. You are to drop in frequently and play draughts with 
him 
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Mr. G. [smiliny] The worst of it is, Fairbairn gets so angry when I win, 
and‘I usually win ! 
[Solemn music as of organ begins.] 


[BuancuE runs off. All look expectant. Mr. G. and MEIKLE 
whisper—Mr. G. points out in dumb show how he wants 
quests to stand, and then reads certificates to himself 
while MEIKLE puts quests in their places. MarGaret’s 
maid hurries in excitedly, looks about for train and exit 
despairing. Mr. G. and MEIKtE stare after her. BLancHE | 
rushes in and looks for train. She whispers to MEIKLE ¥ 
and Mr. G. The three whisper with their heads close 
together, Pav joins them—whispering. He signs to 
ARMITAGE, who joins them—whispering, ARMITAGE nods 
and complacently produces bundle and yives it to BLANCHE. 

To his surprise she is in agony. She weeps, then with 

withering disdain exit with bundle. Paun, Mr. G. and 

MEIKLE signify their contempt for ArmitaGE—he is 

crushed, Mr. G. paces floor, measuring off the exact dis- 

tance from bride and bridegroom at which he is to stand—he 

signs to Mrerkir. MEIKLE then beckons r. and the ser- 

rants come in. He places them, Metxte and Mr. G. 

tuke last look round, they nod to each other. MEIKLE 

signs to quests that the moment has arrived. Then he goes v 

out. Enter Mr. Farr. with Mar. on his arm, followed by 

Brancue and other bridesmaids (two of them children). 

They take up position beside Paut. Music ceases. MEIKLE 

brings Mrs, O. in and she stands listlessly behind servants, 

not looking at what is going on. Murnister ts centre. Pavt, 

MarGaret, dc.,L. Guests at back. Servants, x. All 

look at Paut and Marearet, smiling and interested, 

except Minister, who is examining papers in his hands, 

Me. G. [referri:ig to paper] It is here certified that Paul Digby, bachelor, 

of the Parish of Chelsea, London, and Margaret Fairbairn, of this Parish, 
have been duly proclaimed according to the laws of their respective 
churches, and we are now met together to solemnise the marriage. 





[All bow heads and there is a pause to indicate prayer by the 
minister. 

[ At the words * Paul Digby ’’ Mrs. Ommaney has started, and ) 
gazes transfixed at Paut, All others being looking at the 
couple, she is not observed. Paut and MarGaret are look- 
ing down. 

[ During the silent prayer, while all the heads are bowed, Pau 
looks up and his eyes fall on Mrs, Ommaney. Horror, 
entreaty, and other feelings have been sweeping over her 
face, but as he sees her and is astounded, relentless purpose 
is in her eyes. His look: beys for mercy, but she looks im- 
placable, her meaning being to expose him. As the prayer 
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ends, the line of servants comes nearer the footlights, thus 
concealing Mrs. Ommaney from Paun and Guests, but 
not from audience, who see that she is nearly fainting 
Jrom excitement. 


Mr. G. Paul Digby and Margaret Fairbairn, it cannot be that you have 
come here lightly to assume the sacred obligations of husband and wife. 
Nevertheless, I do call upon you even now, if any impediment there be, 
to speak out and stay my hand. 


[Pause in which Mrs. Ommaney’s arms are outstretched as if 
in appeal to Pavut. 

You will now join hands. [They do so, 

Mr. G. Paul Digby, do you take this woman, Margaret Fairbairn, to be 
your married wife, and do you promise and covenant before these witnesses 
to be a loving and faithful husband to her until you shall be separated by 
death ? 

Pavt. [after a pause in which all eyes turn on him in surprise} I do. 

Mrs, Ommaney, still hidden by servants, is trying to speak, but 
cannot. 

Mr. G. Margaret Fairbairn, do you take this man, Paul Digby, to be 
your married husband, and do you promise and covenant before these wit- 
nesses to be a loving and faithful wife to him until you shall be separated 
by death ? 

Mar. [tremulously] I do. 

[ Pause—Paut seems bewildered. 

Arai. [in whisper] The ring. 

[Paun puts ring on Marcaret’s finger. 

[Mrs. Ommaney faints and is caught by a servant. The slight 
disturbance turns all eyes in that direction, but as Mrs. 
Ommaney is behind line of servants it is only seen that 
someone has been helped out. Mr, Gipson stops and looks 
round, 

Mrs. T. One of the servants fainted, I think. 

Severat Guests. A servant—one of the servants fainted—a servant. 

Mr. G. I do now declare you to be husband and wife, and may all 
blessings fall upon you and may you look for strength to meet sorrow when 
it comes, as come it must, and may you be longsuffering and forbearing, 
each one with the shortcomings of the other. And may grace abide with 
us all always. 

[There is a pause, then a hubbub of voices as the quests 
gather round the couple, congratulating, shaking hands, 
kissing, dc. The stage is full of animation owing to this ; 
Paut is like one dazed, but controls his agitation, Mr. 
Gipson who has gone to table where there is ink and pen, 
signs to him to come, Paut goes and Mr. Gipson puts 
pen into his hand. Pauu signs like one in a dream—the 
air is still full of the congratulations, &c. 

Lapy J. [kissing Marcaret] God bless you, Mrs. Digby. 
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Mr. G. Not so fast! She is not Mrs. Digby until she has signed this 
paper. Sign, Margaret Fairbairn. 
[MarGaret oes so, 
There is no Margaret Fairbairn now! 
[More laughing and kissing and hand shaking. 
Mar. [as the butler is passing] Meikle, which of the servants was it that 
fainted ? 
Mertste. It was that lady, Mrs. Ommaney. 
Mar. Poor thing. Is she still here ? 
Merziz. No, ma’am; she recovered and went away on foot. 
Pau. [in agitation] Where has she gone ? 
Metxte, I don’t know, sir. 
[Hurrahing is heard outside. 
Mr. F. [kissing Marcaret] Margaret, the carriage is at the door. 
Remember, always look on the bright side. 
Mar. [looking at Pau] It will be so easy! 
Mr. G. For better, for worse, Margaret, for richer, for poorer ! 
Mr. F. And not a cloud in the sky ! 
[Paut and Marcaret are going toward door, the guests making 
a lane for then, Armitac~ and Merz bring rice and 
slippers, Eweunt the pair amid showers of rice and 
slippers, 
CURTAIN. 


ACT II. 


Scenr.—Mrs. Ommaney’s lodyings at the Pans. The interior is humble, 
but there is a picturesque view through the window of sea and rocks. 
Entrance through passage, t., at back. There is a bedroom door, 
r., and when this is open part of the bedroom is disclosed. 


[Curran rises on JENNY GeppEs, ayed 14, who is nursing a 
baby. 


Jenny. [moving about] Hush-e-bye! Oh, you English baby, will you 
never sleep? It’s your time, I tell you. Look at the clock if you dinna 
believe me. 

[The clock shows the time to be about 5 p.m.}. 

N’yum, n’yum! N’yum, n’yum! (puts her on sofa) I believe you under- 
stand every word I say to you. This is a chair, and that there’s the win- 
dow, and the thing outside the window is the world. And this is the 
beautifullest lodgings in the Pans, and I’m your beautiful nurse. 


Baby Ommaney is your name, 
England is your nation, 
And you're lodging this week with my mamma 
In her beautiful habitation. 
Baby, I just hates you for no sleeping [kissing her]. I hates you, I hates 
you! You bonny, will you sleep if I put you in your bed ? 
[Knock is heard, She runs to window). 
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Oh, baby! A carriage and pair! 
[ Fwit into bedroom with child, whom she is seen placing in 
cradle, 


| Enter Mancaret trying to look as if she had been married for 
years, 


Mar. [calling] Mrs. Geddes! Jenny ! 


[Enter Jenny]. 

Jenny. Miss Margaret ! 

Mar. Not Miss Margaret any longer, Jenny ! 

Jenny. I forgot. Oh, miss, let me see it [looking at Mancaret’s left 
hand]. 

Mar. [consciously] See what, Jenny ? 

Jenny. Oh, miss, when there’s just one thing in the world! 

[Marearet shows her wedding riny gleefully. 

Jenny [to ring] Oh, the bonny, oh, the crittur, oh, the pet! [Kisses her 
hand to it], Miss Margaret, when you woke up this morning and saw that 
on your finger, did you scream out ‘‘ Hurray!” ? 

Mar. Jenny! [sits] But howis Mrs. Ommaney ? I have come to see her. 

Jenny. She’s out, miss; she’s been out for hours. Are you acquaint 
with her ? 

Mar. A little—but I heard by accident a few minutes ago only that she 
was lodging with you. I have been visiting my old nurse, Goody Lindsay, 
Jenny, and she told me. When does Mrs. Ommaney come back ? 

Jenny. L[canna say. She just said she was going out to see a friend. 

Mar, I did not know she had friends here. 

Jenny. Nor I, [proudly] And it’s no just a woman, it’s a man, 

Mar. But Iam glad. Well, Jenny, you must put up with my company 
until Mr. Digby comes for me. 

Jenny. Is he coming ? 

Mar. I dropped him at the station, and the arrangement was that he 
should pick me up at Goody’s; but he was to know her house by the 
carriage at the door, so when he sees it at your door—— 

Jenny. He'll think this is Goody’s. That grand man coming here! 
[yoing hurriedly. | 

Mar. Where are you going, Jenny ? 

Jenny. To put on myzdiamond necklace ! 

Mar. Come back. He will prefer you as you are. 

Jenny. Not him, ma’am. I ken men better than that. 

Mar. Come, I want to talk to you. How is your mother ? 

Jenny. [very old-fashioned] She’s just about the same, ma’am, there 
about it, off and on, nothing to boast of, ma’am, and nothing to complain of. 
She’s helping at the post office. The post-mistress has the neuralagy 
again, so mother’s there‘ helping. 

Mar, And you are left in charge? [Jenxy nods.] You like your lodger ? 

Jenny. [carelessly! Yes. [ecstatically] But the baby! oh! oh! 

Mar. Baby? Has Mrs. Ommaney a baby ? 
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Jenny. Oh, ma’am, of all the babies! [runs to bedroom door and calls in] 
Eat you, I'll eat you! She's sound, miss—I mean ma’am. Sometimes she 
sleeps and sometimes she wakes up—-I never see such a baby! 

Mar. Poor fatherless child. Was Mrs. Ommaney unwell when she came 
home yesterday ? 

Jenny. She was terrible excited, but she locked herself up in her room, 
and I never saw her. But I heard her—even after I was in my bed I 
heard her walking up and down, up and down, and I was feared in case in 
the morning she should be like—like she was that other time [shudders]. 

Mar. What other time ? 

Jenny. [still quaking] Dinna ask, ma’am! And she was quiet this 
morning, and telled me she was going out to call on a friend, a gentleman. 
Oh, ma’am, when she comes back I hope she winna be like—like she was 
that once [quakes]. 

Mar. Jenny, what was that other time? You are shaking. 

Jenny. So did she! Oh, if you had seen how she shook ! 

Mar. Tell me—I insist. 

Jenny. You winna tell my mother ? I promised Mrs, Ommaney no to 
tell her. 

Mar. But why ? 

Jenny. Because mother would be feared and send her away, and then I 
should lose baby. 

Mar. Very well. 

Jenny. It was a week ago, ma’am—the third night after she came here. 
She had been out wandering all day on the cliffs and round by the Lover's 
Seat. 

Mar. Ah, I know why she goes there. 

Jenny. And she came in at dusk terrible excited. Then about an hour 
after—ah ! 

Mar. Go on. 

Jenny. She was sitting in the bedroom before her looking-glass, and I 
was brushing out her hair. She says that soothes her. 

Mar. I understand. 

Jenny. After a time she became silent, but I scarce noticed it—I was so 
busy, brushing out her hair. But by-and-bye I noticed she was shaking, 
and Isaid ‘‘ What makes you shake!” But she never spoke, and I looked 
up—and I saw her face in the looking-glass. Oh, ma'am, it wasna’ the 
face of a sane woman ! 

Mar. [rising) Jenny! 

Jenny. She spoke to hersel’, ma'am, first wi’ a wild suspicious face, and 
then so sweet and pretty, and she said kind things to me—but she didna 
ken me, nor where she was. 

Mar. How did it end ? 

Jenny. She lay doun on tke bed, saying words like “ Love” and 
‘* Darling.” 

Mar. Ah, her husband! 

Jenny. And then she fell asleep for an hour and when she woke she 
was just as sane as you or me, She said ‘“* Why did I lie down, Jenny ?”’ 
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Mar. You told her ? 

Jenny. Yes, and it made her cry and wring her hands, She said she 
had just twice in her life been like that before, and it never lasted above an 
hour. 

Mar. Poor woman. 

Jenny. If she should be like that again ! 

Mar. [soothing her] No, no, we must look for the bright side. We 
must hope for the best. Don’t tremble—what can I do to make you happy 
again ? 

Jenny. Maybe, if I was to put on my diamond necklace ? 

Mar. [shaking head at her] Well, off you go. 

Jenny, And if baby cries, will you call me? [Looks in at bedroom door.] 
Well, I never, if she hasna woke up again. Oh, the wonder! 

Mar. You little mother! Jenny, the best I can wish you is that when 
you are married you may have as many children as the little old woman 
who lived in a shoe. 

Jenny. [in transport of delight] Oh, ma'am! 

[ vit JENny. 
[Marcaret left alone is very conscious of her wedding-ring. 
She kisses it gleefully. Then stretches out arm and gazes at 
ring, then tries to avert her head; then peeps at ring 
over her shoulder, then determinedly covers left hand with 
right, then can’t resist another peep, then kisses ring again 

and runs to bedroom door. 

Mar. [peeping in at bedroom] Bo! baby! I am coming in to see you. 
Mrs. Paul Digby presents her compliments to Miss Ommaney and may she 
come in and hug her ? 


[She enters bedroom, leaving door partly open—JENNY reappears, 
wearing necklace of glass, of which she is very proud, and 
listens. 


Poor little spinster. There, I was once a spinster myself, baby ; but it is 
so long, long ago, that I have quite forgotten what it was like. 

Jenny. And it was only yesterday ! 

Mar. [calling] Jenny, you are listening? Go away! 

| Rwit Jenny hurriedly. 

[To baby.] She was listening, the naughty Jenny! My watch? Oh 
yes, you can eat my watch. No, let me put it to your ear. Now listen. 
Tick, tick, tick, tick, tick, tick. 


[Enter Mrs. Ommaney in cloak and bonnet; she looks sullen 
and disappointed ; lets cloak drop on table, hangs bonnet up 
in cupboard ; coming back to table, sees her cloak on it and 
Slings it to back of stage, sits down by fire wearily. 

I hear Jenny again. I shall shut the door, baby, and then she can’t 
hear, 

[| Marcaret shuts door without looking out ; Mrs. Ommanex has 
started to her feet. Enter JENNY. 

b 
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Mrs. O. Jenny, who is in there ? 

Jenny. [gleefully] Oh, ma’am, it’s Miss Margaret—Mrs. Digby, I mean. 

Mrs. O. [fiercely] She—with my child! [Strides towards door, stops— 
laughs grimly] How did she know I was lodging here ? 

Jenny. A woman told her. 

Mrs. O. It is fate! Has she been talking of [with quiet sarcasm} her dear 
husband ? 

Jenny. [sharply] You dinna like her. Mr. Digby doesna ken she has come 
to see you. 

Mrs. O. [grimly] No, I'll swear he doesn’t. [Suddenly.] But I thought 
they had gone out together ? 

Jenny. Wha telled you ? 

Mrs. 0. Never mind. [Laughs—kisses her hand to bedroom door.] 

Jenny. Did you see your friend, ma'am ? 

Mrs. O. [listless] No, he was out. 

Jenny. [inguisitively] I suppose you winna tell me what your business 
with him was ? 

Mrs. O. Yes, Jenny, I will tell you. He has broken his promise to me, 
and my business is to expose him. Unless 

Jenny. Unless what, ma’am ? 

Mrs. 0. Unless he is willing to buy my silence. 





[Jenny looks puzzled. 
Oh, he knows the value of it, Jenny. [Doggedly] But it is not to be 
bought with money. He shan’t buy it with money. 

JENNY. With what, then ? 

Mrs. O. Jenny, do you think me pretty ? 

Jenny. Oh, ma’am, what can that have to do with it ? 

Mrs. O. [passionately] It has everything to do with it. It is life or death 
to me now. Quick, I was pretty once. 

[Jenny makes no answer, and Mrs. O. sinks back in distress into chair. 

Ail gone, all gone! [pitifully] Never mind, pity may do as well. 

Junny. I dinna understand, ma'am. 

Mrs. O. You will understand soon—unless he agrees. Everyone will 
understand, It will be the talk of the place, I promise you. [Pointing 
towards bedroom.| Get rid of her. 

JENNY. But she is waiting for Mr. Digby. 

Mrs. O. [starting up] What! You said he did not know she was coming 
here. He can’t have known. 

Jenny. She didna ken hersel’, But she telled him to come for her to the 
door where her carriage was standing. She meant it would be Goody 
Lindsay's door. 

Mrs. 9. He will come here 
Get rid of her, and 

[MarGaret opens door and addresses JeEnny—Mrs, OmManry 
being up stage is invisible to MARGARET. 





here! [Quickly] I want to see him alone. 





Mar. Jenny 
[Jenny goes to door. 
Don't you see Mr, Digby coming yet ? 
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No, ma’am, but 
[Mrs. Ommaney signs silence to JENNY—MarGaret goes back to 
child, leaving door partly open. 
Mar. [in fun] Baby, I am a grass widow! 





[Mrs. O. signs imperiously to JENNY to go. 
[vit Jenny. 
| Are you always laughing, baby ? When your mother's tears fall on your 
face do you laugh on only? Oh, I see now why God gives the merriest 
babies to the mothers who are the most sorrowful. It is because, when baby 

4 laughs, mother forgets to weep. 
[The hardness goes from Mrs. Ommaney’s face—she is moved. 

This is my wedding-ring, baby, kiss it ! 

[Mrs. Ommaney starts up, forming the word “ No” with 
her lips. 

Do you ever kiss your mother’s wedding-ring, baby ? 

[Mrs. Ommaney looks bitterly at her left hand, on which there 
is no ring. 

If she doesn’t come soon, dear, I won’t be able to see her, for my Paul 
has taken a sudden dislike to this place, and we are going away to-morrow 
to a beautiful country called Switzerland. 

Mrs. 0. [eacitedly] What ! 
wy Mar. Jenny, you are horrid [rises and shuts door]. 

Mrs. O. [in a white heat, her voice intent, but low] Running away from 
me, are you, Paul Digby? No, no. And from your child that you don’t 
know of yet. You shall know of her now. [Calling] Jenny ! 


[Enter Jenny.—Mnrs. Ommaney conceals her fury. | 


Jenny, you thought I disliked your Miss Margaret. Listen to this. As 
soon as her husband comes in, I mean to give them a marriage present. 

Jenny. [delighted] Oh! 

Mrs. 0. [with cruel glee, and so intense that her voice drops almost to a 
whisper] Such an uncommon marriage present, Jenny, and in a way it 
belongs to Mr. Digby already, as much as tome. But he has never seen 
it; he does not even know of its existence. Is not that a curious present ? 

Jenny. Terrible curious. And you will give it to them as soon as he 
comes in ? 

Mrs. O. As soon as he comes in. See if he is coming. 

' Jenny. Oh, what fun ! [ Evit Jenny. 
| Mrs. O. What fun, what fun! Run away from me. No, no! [waves 
hand as if beckoning Pauu forwards]. Looking for your wife, are you? Ha, 
ha! In here, Mr. Digby [pointing to bedroom door], with your child. 
Where else should she be? Wife and child, wife and child, [Her voice is 
low, so that Marearet shan’t hear, but vehement.]| 
[Jenny runs in—Mrs. Ommaney’s face is from her.| 
Jenny. [eacitedly] I see him coming. 
Mrs. O. Ah! 
Jenny [opening bedroom door and entering] He’s coming, Miss Margaret. 
[She goes out of sight. 
b 2 
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[ Mrs. Ommaney stares at entrance, waving to him to come 
quickly—she is gloating. The door has been left open, and 
ManrcGaret can be heard again. 


Mar. He is coming, baby! Paul is coming: I am so happy, I could 
dance. Look, look! 


[ She is heard and seen dancing and humming a_ nursery 
sony. Mrs. Ommaney gloats over this, rubbing her 
hands together with glee, stopping now and again to 
wave to Pau to come in, and then pointing at bedroom, 
Presently MarGaret ceases, Mrs. OmMMANEY is now 
staring at bedroom door. A vacant look comes into 
her face, she looks about her as if uncertain where she 
is; her eyes identify nothing as they roam about the 
room. She is frightened. She sees door of bedroom, 
and a gleam of intelligence comes back, She moves arms 
again as tif conducting dancing, and hums Marcaret’s 
song, then sinks into chair, and now stares straight 
before her, muttering, as if in fear, to herself. She begins 
to shake ; the shaking becomes more violent, until her arms 
are striking the sides of the chair, and her feet rattling 
on the floor. When it lessens and stops, her fice is now 
Joolish but sweet, she simpers to herself amiably. 


[ Enter Jenny. ] 


[Mrs. Ommaney looks at her sweetly, but without recognition. 
Jenny. Oh, ma’am! [shrinks ] 
Mrs. O. [puzzled] Who are you? 
Jenny [calling] Miss Margaret. 


[Enter Marcaret— sees Mrs. Ommaney’s condition, and 
shrinks. 

Oh, Miss Margaret, she is—the same as that other time. 

Mrs. Q. [to Marcaret] Miss Margaret! Is that your name ? 

Mar. Poor woman ! 

Mrs. O. [sweet/y] Poor woman? I remember. [Looks softly at Mar- 
Garet.| It was my wedding day, and you were there ; I was so happy, 
but you—poor woman. 

Mar. Jenny, she is confusing me with herself. 

Jenny. [to Mrs. Ommaney] Come and lie down. 

Mrs. O. I was in my wedding gown, but you—[proud/y] He preferred 
me, you know. [Marcaret sits tearfully.] Don’t ery, pretty dear. [Going 
pityingly to her.| Shall I let you see my love’s portrait ? It is in this 
locket [on her neck]. I can’t open it. 

Jenny. Come and see baby. 

Mrs. 0. [vacantly] Baby? [Looking at bedroom.| So that’s your baby! 
and you look such a good one! [Giyyling.] Miss Margaret! [Becoming 
sweet again as she sees MarGaret distressed.] I won't tell. But you musn’t 
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call yourself Miss Margaret. Call yourself Mrs, Margaret—then no one 
will know. [Nods, as if this were a clever idea. | 
[4 knock at door. 
Mar. [starting] Paul! 
Mrs. O. We are to be married, and I am not dressed yet. 
[ Ewit into bedroom hurriedly with JENNY. 
[Marcaret meets Pauu as he enters). 
Pau. [in high spirits] Margaret, it is all arranged ! 
Mar. [clinging to him] I thought you were never coming. 
Paut. Lady Janet detained me. She stayed last night at Old Keep, but 
is on her way home now. 
Mar. You have seen auntie ? 
Paut. I left her in the post office, but I had to tell her you were visiting 
your old nurse [dolefully], and, of course, she said she must see you. 
Mar. But, Paul, this is not nurse’s house. Mrs. Ommaney is here 
Paut. What! [He is like one turned to stone}. 
Mar. And, poor lady, she 
Jenny. [calling excitedly] Miss Margaret. 
Mar. Oh! 








[Enter Mrs, Ommaney ; she has flung a gay shawl over her 
shoulders, and enters simpering over her appearance. She 
takes Pavuw’s presence as a matter of course, JENNY stands 
at bedroom door, 


Mrs. O. Naughty man, where are the flowers? [displaying herself in 
shawl], How do you like it? It is my wedding gown. Is the cab at the 
door? [Trips to window. ] 

Paut. My God! 

Mar. It is heartrending. 

Paut. What does it mean ? 

Mar. She has been like this, it seems, more than once before. She has 
been ill, Paul, and that and the great sorrow that has come into her life 
have affected her brain at times. 

Jenny. Oh, sir, she was quite sensible just a minute since. 

Paut. But I can’t 

Mar. Humour her, Paul—I will explain afterwards. 

JENNY. Come and rest, ma’am—come. 

[Trying to take Mus. Ommaney to sofa. 

Mrs. 0. Rest—when I am going to be married ? 

Mar. [going to her] You are married now. The cab has brought you 
back, 

Mrs. 0. [to Paut] Am I? 





[Marcaret signs to him to agree. 
Paut. Yes. 
Mrs. O, [yleefully as a child) I am married! [With grand dignity to 
Jenny| Do you know wholam? Iam Mrs. Margaret. 
[Jenny tries to take her to sofa. 
Mar. [to Paut] Don’t you see, Paul, she has confused me with herself. 
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Mrs. O. [holding out arms to Pavt| You—I want you. 

Mar. [to Pavt] Yes, humour her. She thinks you are her husband. 

Pavut. You will lie down, won't you ? 

[Paux helps Mrs. Ommaney to sofa, where she sits, Ewvit Jenny 
into bedroom. 

Mrs. 0. [with childish wonder] Those skinny arms, are they mine? How 
tiny the wrist has grown, how thin the fingers. [To Pavt, plaintively| You 
will never weary of me again? When I bore you, you won't say it, will 
you? You will say instead, ‘Poor little thin fingers, poor little pretty 
ways, all gone, all gone!” 

Mar [putting hand on Pavt’s shoulder] Paul, I begin to think he is not 
dead. I believe he deserted her ! 

Pavut. No—not that! 

Mrs. O. [striking Marcaret’s arm off Paut] Hands off! 

Mar. Did he desert you ? 

Mrs. O. [looking up] Where is it—the letter? I left it on the mantel- 
piece—long, long ago. 

Paut. [eagerly] Yes, tell her what was in the letter! 

Mrs. O. [conjidentially] I said in it that I was leaving him because I had 
ceased to care for him, [Giygles, ] 

Mar. You left him! 

[Mns. Ommaney nods as if she had done a clever thing. 

Paut. [eagerly] You see, Margaret, he was not so bad as you thought. 

Mar. But why did you leave him ? 

Mrs. O. [wailing] Because I loved him so! 

[Paut at back of sofa is much startled. 
He! he! he! He hated the life, I bored him, he hungered to be free 

Mar. Did he say that ? [Pau is more and more startled. 

Mrs. O. No, he kept it to himself—honour, you know—he! he! he! 
but she knew—who was she—she was Miss Margaret—so she pitied him 
and pretended she was glad to go away. What a joke! 

Mar. You did this for his sake? Paul, do you see ? 

Paut. [huskily] I see! 

Mrs. O. I want to look at my face. [Simpering.] So much admired. 

[ MarGaRET gives her hand mirror. 
[Looking at herself in it] What a fright! Who is she? [Addressing her 
reflection] Oh, my dear, you are on your last legs—it is all U P with you. 
[Pulls Pauw’s arm lovingly beneath her head and lies down, 
{ am so tired, I want to sleep. 
[Paut kneels by the side of her, and presently signs to Mar- 
GARET that she is falling asleep. MarGaret goes on tip- 
toe to window and looks out. 

Mrs. 0, [muttering] That is Miss Margaret—and she looks such a good 

one. [Sitting up excitedly] Marriage present—what was it ? 
(Paut induces her to lie down again. MarGaret comes softly 
to sofa, 
Pretty ways, all gone, all gone; he hated the life; he didn’t let on, but she 
knew—so sad—[hums Marcaret's song] you are on your last legs, it is all 
U P with you; poor lady, poor soul ! 
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Mar, [after a pause] She is asleep. 
[Paun gently disengages his arin and rises. 
Paul, do you think he is alive and was cruel to her ? 
Paux, [huskily] I don’t think he meant to be cruel. 
[A knock is heard, 
Lavy J. [calling, unseen] Are you here, Margaret ? 
[Marcarer cries “ H’sh” and runs towards door, meeting 
Lapy Janet, 
Lapy J. [embracing her] I went to Goody Lindsay’s, and she told me you 
were here. I fear 
Pav. H’sh! [looking only at Mrs. Ommaney. | 
Lapy J. [seeing sleeping figure] Mrs. Ommaney! [Growing hard] Which 
reminds me 
Mar. You will waken her. 
Lavy J. That won't distress me. Margaret—— 
[Paut raises his arm to enforce silence. Marcaret whispers 
to Lapy JaNeET. 
| Surprised] Really ! 








[Marcaret whispers again. 
Bless me! [Goes ard looks at Mrs. Ommaney.] Well, I have no desire to 
waken her, but what I have to say must be said, Margaret, this woman 
has deceived us 
Paux. [sternly] Not so loud. [He continues looking at Mrs. Ommaney]. 
Lavy J. [lowering her voice] The woman of this house—she is working in 
the post-office-——— 
Mar. I know. 
Lavy J. She has just told me all about our Mrs. Ommaney. She is not 
a widow. 
Mar. But, auntie, we have begun to suspect that ourselves. Her husband 
and she—— 
Lapy J. Husband! He was not her husband. 
[Paut turns and looks at Lapy JanetT— Marcaret is 
bewildered, 
Mar. They were not married? It can’t be true, 
Lapy J. She admitted it herself to Mrs. Geddes. 
Mar. Some things she said just now—so strange—Paul! [Looking at 
bedroom door.] It can’t be true ! 
Lavy J. She does not even make the pretence of wearing a wedding-ring. 
[Marcaret looks at Mrs. Ommaney’s left hand—then shrinks 
back. 
Mar. Paul, let us go. 
Paux. Have you no pity for her now, Margaret ? 
Mar. No. 
Lavy J. She has been here before. Can he be a man of these parts? I 
should like to know. 
Pavt. It is no business of ours. 
Mar. Yes, we might compel him to marry her. And, auntie, you can find 
out! She told me that the locket she is wearing contains his portrait. 
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Lapy J. Aha! [ Going towards Mrs, OMMANEY, 
Pavt. You would not—— 


Lavy J. Oh, yes, I would. 
Paut. Margaret—a sleeping woman ! 
Lavy J. [unfastens locket] Now we shal! see. 
[Paut and Lapy Janet are on opposite sides of the sleeping 
figure. Marcaret’s head is bowed and she does not 
look up. Pav is staring at Lapy Janet, who opens 
locket leisurely. She sees who it is and gazes with 
horror. 
Mar. [without raising head] Do you know him ? : 
Lavy J. [after looking jiercely at Paut, slips locket into her pocket] No, I 
never saw him before. 
Mar. Auntie, she can’t stay here. Think of simple Jenny, 
Lapy J. [harshly] I shall see to that. 
Paut. [looking at her| I shall see to that. 
Lavy J. No. 
Paux. [determinedly| Yes. 
Lavy J. [significantly] Your part is with your wife. Good-bye, Margaret. 
Mar. Paul, take me home. 
[She is looking with repugnance at Mrs, Ommaney, Lapy 
JANET signs to Pau to go, he shakes his head determinedly. 
Their voices and actions are very subdued, as there is greater 
reason than ever that they should not waken the sleeper. % 
Lavy J. [yielding] He will see you into the carriage, dear, and then 
perhaps you won’t mind going home alone. I—TI want his advice about 
what should be done. 
Mar. [in low voice] Very well. 





—SEE——EE 


[Hwveunt Marcaret and Paut, 
Lavy J. [in burst of emotion] Margaret! My innocent little Margaret ! 
Oh, woman, woman ! 
{Enter Jenny front bedroom, 
Jenny. Miss Marga—[curtseying] My lady ! 
Lavy J. Mrs. Digby has gone. Had you anything to say to her ? 
Jenny. Just that baby is sleeping. 
Lavy J, Ah, I had forgotten. Your mother told me about her. Is she 
in there ? : 
Jenny. Yes, my lady! [Going towards entrance.] 
Lapy J. Stop! Does Mr. Digby know there is a child ? 
Jenny. I'm no sure. 





y= 


[Fwvit Jexny. 
Lavy J. [to herself] Does he know ? 
[Enter Pavt. 
Pau. [after they have looked in silence at each other] I did not desert her. 
I am not seeking to defend myself. I had promised her never to marry, but 
I did not desert her. 


{Lavy Jaxer is immovable. 
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She will probably be herself again when she wakes, so the girl Jenny told 
Margaret, When she wakes, she will find me here—alone. We must have 
it out together, what she means to do, AndI must do my duty by her— 
first by Margaret, but also by her. 
Lavy J. [continuing to look fixedly at him] Only by those two? Then 
you do not know! 
Paut. Know what? You must trust me, and leave me alone with her. 
Take Jenny away also. We must have the house to ourselves. 
Lavy J. I trust you, and I will go—and take Jenny—but there will still 
be a third person in the house. 
[Paun is puzzled. 
Your child. 
[Paut stands rigid, Lapy Janet points to bedroom. He goes 
into bedroom—she remains motionless leaning on her staff. 
After a pause, Pau comes out. 
Paut. [very sorrowful] I did not know—I never thought—— 
Lavy J. Men never do. 
[She goes out slowly at entrance and is seen taking JENNY with 
her, outer door is heard shutting. There is a great stillness. 
[Paun is stricken, but quiet—he goes to the side of sofa. His 
overcoat is on chair. He places it carefully over Mrs, 
Ommaney, then sits down on chair near fire by her side. 


[THE CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY. | 


ACT III. 


[The Curtarn is lowered for a moment only between Acts II. 
and III. to indicate the passing of time. When it rises 
Mrs. Ommaney 7s still asleep on sofa, and Pau still 
sitting by her side. Dusk has come on and their figures 
are only dimly discernible. The fire has burned low. 
In the stillness the waves are heard breaking on the beach. 
Paut rises and strikes a match. By its light he 
looks first at Mrs, 0.’s face and then at the clock, which 
shows that two hours have elapsed, He shuts window and 
pulls curtains, then gropes his way out, L., by the light of 
the match. 

[The pulling of the curtains has made Mrs. O. stir and open her 
eyes, unnoticed by him. Whenhe has gone she speaks lan- 
guidly, without sitting up. 


Mrs. O. Is that you, Jenny ? Havel been asleep? [Sitting up and 
yawning.| Are you there? How dark—[rising bewildered] why—what— 
[disturbed] something bas happened! [A match is heard being struck—she 
goes toward entrance.| Jenny! 

[4 light comes along passage and she retreats backward as it 
approaches, 
[Enter Pavut, carrying a lamp. 
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You! [Paux looks anxiously at her. 
Why do you look at me so ? 
Pau. Thank God! [Puts down lamp and sinks into chair. 





Mrs. O. When did you come here ?—let me think—[presses her hands to 
her temples.| Ah! [flinys open bedroom door.] Come out! [Seizes lanip 
and enters bedroom, returns.| Where is she? Your wife! 

Pau. Ske has gone. We are alone in the house, you and I—and our 
child. 

Mrs. O. So you know about her / Where is your Margaret? She 
was there a moment ago. 

Paut. Nearly two hours ago. You have been—asleep. 

Mrs. 0. Sleeping? While she—I don’t remember your coming in. 

Paut. You were— excited. 

Mrs. O. [pressing her temples again and beginning to understand.] Excited ? 
Not—not that! [entreatingly.] 

Pav. [painfully] The girl Jenny says it happened before, 

Mrs. O. Again, again ! [covers her face with her hands}. 

PauL. [goes to her pityingly] Kate ! 

Mrs. O, [defiantly] Don’t try to get round me. You promised me never 
to marry. Youhave broken your promise. [Jn a hard voice without looking 
up.] Tell me what happened. 

{Paut sits down beside her, and the whole act is played very quietly. 

Paut, Icame for my wife. I did not know that you were in the house. 

Mrs. O. Iremember. I was waiting to give youa wedding gift! 

Paut, Whet wedding gift ? [ She looks grimly at bedroom, 
You don’t mean 

Mrs. O. Yes, I do! You broke your promise. Go on. 

Pauxt. You had got into that excited state before I came, but we 
persuaded you to sleep, and then my wife went away. 

Mrs. 0. Does she know ? 

Pav. Not everything. Her aunt came in. Jenny’s mother had told 
her all she knew of you, and she repeated it to Margaret. 

Mrs. O. But you—do they know that you were the man ? 

Pavut. You had told my wife that your locket contained his portrait—— 

Mrs. O. [ feeling for locket | Ah, it is gone. Well ? 

Paut. Lady Janet opened it—and saw. 

Mrs. O. And your wife—your wife ? 

Paut. My wife does not know. Lady Janet kept it from her. 

Mrs. O. Then why are you here alone ? 

Pav. Margaret would not remain after—— 

Mrs. O. After she knew what sort of woman I was! Recoiled from me, 
did she ? Hid her pretty eyes in horror, eh? That is what her “sym- 
pathy ” is worth, and it nearly took me in. There was a moment when I 
hesitated, and almost— [lauyhs shrilly]. But I am glad she was pitiless, 

Paut. She is so innocent—if you knew how a man worships innocence 
in & woman. 





———~-.. Mrs. O. In one woman, but not in the others! 





Pavux. [bows his head} Kate, I believed your letter, I never questioned it. 
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I have learned only to-day why you left me, and the generosity of it 
crushes me in the dust. 

Mrs. O. How did you learn ? 

Paut. You told me yourself, before you fell asleep. At least believe this, 
that had I understood, I would not have let you go. 

Mas. 0. I know. But oh, you were glad to be free! Can you deny it ? 

[Pavn cannot answer. 
Your heart leapt within you—did it not ? 

Paut. I was distraught with grief and shame, 

Mrs. O. But joy came in the morning ! 

Paut, You said you were going home—I thought of following you. 

Mrs. O. [bitingly] Did you go ? 

Paut. You asked me in the letter not to do so. 

Mrs. O. How obedient men can be at times! But you would not have 
found me at my father’s. I remained in London. I went back to the 
dressmaking that I should never have left. 

Paut. Kate, I make ‘no pretence. I was too willing to believe you. 
But for you I had no feeling save pity. It was myself I loathed and the 
life I was leading. 

Mrs, O. The life and I were one. And yet until we met I had been a 
good woman. I had sat to other painters before I knew you, had been 
a popular enough model, I was a harum-scarum, I suppose, but no harm 
had come of it. 

Paut, You were a good woman—till we met. That is my condemnation. 

Mrs, O. And you had been a good man. Thai is mine. Funny, isn’t it ? 

[Paun makes a movement of dissent. 
Yes, you had. They called you the hermit; your Spartan virtue was 
the talk of the studios. 

Pauu. I lived too much in my art, and my solitary thoughts. I shrank 
from men’s free talk of women, and yet when I left them it was to brood of 
the things they spoke of; theirs was a healthier life than mine. ‘It is 
not good for man that he be alone.”” I know the meaning of those words; 
the preachers too often don’t. And then you came into my life, and you 
rang through it like a peal of bells in a lonely house, At first I only 
meant to be your friend. Ah, Kate, those Bohemian days, when you and 
I were only comrades ! 

Mrs. O. The dear old studio fire ! 

Paut. How poor I was! 

Mrs. O. How happy we were! 

Pau. Ah! but Kate! 

Mrs. O. Yes, it was soon over. 

Paut, The end came. Our friends were looking on and smiling, Kate. 
They called me a lucky dog. At first I could have struck them, for 
they did not disguise their meaning; but they had put the idea into my 
head, and it flourished there and grew apace. 

Mrs. O. [passionately] It was not only that? Speak, you loved me! 

Paut. You took possession of every chamber of my mind. There was no 
one in the world to me but you. 
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Mrs. O. That was enough for me. I was willing to let all else go. I 
was up to date. Up to date! 

Paut. We thought it such a fine thing to defy the conventions. 

Mrs. O. I gloried in the risk. When a woman loves, the more she must 
venture the better pleased she is. And, Paul, we were happy at first, you 
loved me 

Pau. I was deliriously bappy at first, but scon 

Mrs, 0. You awakened—and it was all over! Did you know her in 
those days ? 

Paut. Not till after you left me. What I felt was a sense of shame— 
I hated myself—I could not work—I saw I had given away my manhood. 

Mrs. O. I gave it you back again—a little tarnished. 

Paut. I have tried to cleanse it. 

Mrs. O. And in the meantime I have borne a child ! 

Pau. [bowed} Kate, when you left me, did you know of her ? 

Mrs. O. I knew! Now do you understand why I could not go back to 
my father? At least I have hidden it from him. 

Pau. Why did you not tell me? If I had known 

Mrs. 0. Why did you not ask ? 











[He has no answer. 
Yes, I took away that secret with me also. I was not to be generous by 
halves. 
[Paul opens bedroom door and stands looking in. 
"Mrs. Ommaney is bitterly sarcastic] Pity she didn’t die, isn’t it? But she 
very healthy ; hard on you that, isn’t it? But they are often carried off 
n the measles ; she might get run over in the street, too; there’s always a 
chance ! 
[Paut looks at her, then exit into bedroom, Mrs, Ommaney 
remains in parlour. 
This is a gentleman come to see you, baby; don’t be frightened, he won't 
touch you. Don’t stretch out your little hand to him, he won't take it 
Don’t offer your mouth to him, he won't kiss it. He may kiss other babies 
yet, but not you. [Suddenly a gratified look comes into her face, and she 
sinks into chair}. 
[PauL comes out. 
You kissed her ! 
[He is very remorseful—door is heard opening—and they both 
rise. Paut yoes to window, 
Pau. It is Lady Janet come back. 
[Enter Lapy Janet]. 
Lavy J. [to Paut, after looking from one to other] Well? 
[Pau has no answer. 
Mrs. O. You have something of mine, I understand. 
[Lapy Janet hands her the locket. 
Mrs. O. [opens it] Where is the portrait ? 
Lavy J. I destroyed it. [To Pav] Is it arranged ? 
Mrs. O. We were coming to that. 
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Lavy J. How much ? 

Pau [sternly] Lady Janet, for shame ! 

Mrs. O. Pooh, I don’t mind her! [With withering disdain]. What can 
she know about women! What can the virtuous spinster know? I have 
borne a child; Iamawoman. What are you who dare interfere with a 
woman—you childless thing ! 

Paut. Kate! 

Lavy J. [with emotion] It is true, it is true ! 

[Evit Lapy Jaxer sorrow/fully]. 

Mrs. O. She said “Is it arranged ?’’ Paul, you broke your promise— 
what are you to do ? 

Pavt. Anything, anything! Kate, you and our child shall be well pro- 
vided for, [Mrs. Ommaney turns away. 

You must take it. Oh, it is so pitifully little I can do. 

Mrs. O. [eayerly, but half afraid| It need not be pitifully little, Paul, if 
—|hesitates]|—I shall do whatever you ask of me, live where you please, go 
into the country far from her, be so patient. Paul, I need never again be 
as you have seen me to-day. Only my wild craving for you brought it on. 
It turned my brain. There shall be no more of that. I will be so con- 
tented, so happy ; you will say I am my old self again—when you come 
to see me. 

Pavt [startled] But I can’t do that! Everything else. 

Mrs. O. Only now and again—she will never know. 

Paut. Kate, do you know what you are proposing to me ? 

Mrs. O. You will do it—speak ! 

Pau. No! 

Mrs. O. [changing from entreaty to passion] But you shall! It is the 
price of my silence! [ Sits. ] 

Paut. You say this—you who have done so much for me, 

Mrs. O. The conditions have changed. I would never have troubled you 
again had you not married, I swore it. But you have broken your promise. 
Paut. I have broken it, but—surely that is a little thing to you now. ' 

Mrs. O. A little thing! It was everything to me, it gave me a kind of 
self-respect as I sat dressmaking once more, it was an excuse to my con- 
science for calling myself a married woman. I could exult in your growing 
fame, because of it ; it made me a part of that fame, for in leaving youI had 
done something to make you ambitious again. Often I have stcod outside 
your studio with my child in my arms and I have whispered to her proudly, 
‘But he never took up with another woman,.”’ She was to be your only 
child, Was there nothing to me in that ? 

Paut. I deserve no mercy—but Margaret ! 

Mrs. O. How much pity had she for me? ([Lovingly.] Puul, it is not 
much to ask, Give me something to live for! 

Paut. It can’t be. [ She rises, looking determined, 


[ Enter Lapy JANET, | 


Lapy J. Mr. Digby, Margaret is coming back! I saw her carriage in the 
bend of the road. 
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Mrs. O. [evuliingly] Coming back! She is coming back to be told all. 
Innocent little Margaret! Thinks her spotless husband is staying too long! 
Sisterly little Margaret, who was so anxious to be my friend ; merciless little 
Margaret! [Turning to Pavut.] Do you still refuse ? 

Paut. Yes. 

Lavy J. Mr. Digby, you can refuse nothing! What did she ask ? 

Pau. That I should—it amounts to this, that I should have two homes. 

Lavy J. Woman! She was good to you—kind—— 

Mrs. O. Till she knew what I was, till she knew I needed kindness, and 
then she ran from me—did she not ? 

Paut. She was appalled; it seemed so awful to her; she could say 
nothing, do nothing. 

Mrs, 0. She has found the words now, and is coming back to cast them 
at me. 

Lavy J. There must be some other way. Mrs. Ommaney, I am wealthier 
than he ; I will give you thousands, I will beggar myself. 

Mrs. 0. No, no, no! 

Paut. Kate! 

Mrs. 0. Choose ! 

Lapy J. She is here ! 

Mrs. O. Which is it to be? [Zo Paut.] 

Pau. [passionately] Leave it to me to tell her. 

Mrs. O. No. 

Lapy J. [broken} She is here ! 

Mrs. O. She has come back for my wedding gift. It is at hand, and 
ready ! [£xit Mrs. Ommaney into bedroom, which ts in darkness. 

Pauu. [To Lapy Janet, whose face asks question] She means the child. 
[ There is a knock at the door.] 

Lavy J. God forgive me, but—can you not temporise ? In time she—— 

Pau. No! 

Lavy J. For Margaret’s sake—yes ! 

Paut. For Margaret’s honour—no ! 


[Enter Marcarcr. | 


Mar. [speaking eagerly as she enters] Is she better? 

Paut. Yes. 

Mar. [looking about her] Auntie, she has not gone ? 

Lapy J. No. 

Mar. I am so glad I am in time. 

Lapy J. Margaret, come away! This js no place for you. 

Mar. Auntie, she is a woman, and soamI. Sheis in distress and I can 
help her. This is the place for me. 

Paut. Why did you come back ? 

Mar. Because of that ; because I saw how cruel, how unwomanly I had 
been. How sweet she was when she sat on the sofa telling us her pitiful 
story, what a baby wasI to run from her! Aunt Janet, if I had been in 
her place—if I had loved a villain, oh, I don’t know what I might have fallen 
to. Ifshe had been in mine, if she had loved a man like Paul—— 
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Mar. I had always thought so, but ber story has lifted a veil from the 
eyes of an ignorant girl. Good women and bad! I became a woman when 
I saw how much they have in common. Where is she ? 

[Mrs. Ommaney, comes out—her “ace is unfathomable. 


| Lapy J. There are only good women and bad. | 
| 
| 


Mrs. O. I am here. 

Mar. Mrs, Ommaney, can you forgive me ? 

Mrs. 0. have heard every word you said. 

Mar. Were they driving you away ?—they shan’t. Auntie, how dare you! 
Paul, Mrs. Ommaney is my friend. [She puts her arm round Mrs, Ommaney, 
and stands like one defending her. | 

Lapy J. Margaret, you must not—— 

Mar. Auntie, you are on the side of the men; so was I. Iam on the 
side of my sisters now. 

Lapy J. [appealingly| Mr. Digby ! [Paux takes a step forward. 

Mar. Not my husband himself shall take my arm from her. 

Paut. [to Mrs. Ommaney] Speak—and quickly. 

Mrs, O. [quietly to Marcaret after lookiny at Paut] I have a wedding 
present I should like to give yon. 

Lapy J. Woman! 

Mrs. O. It is this—my locket. [Pau and Lapy J. start. 
It was something else I meant to give you, but you will like this better. 
As you know, his face was in it, but it has been taken out. So perhar 
you will not object. I hope your husband will not object to your having 
from me. You sweet girl, you and I shall never meet again, but I should 
like to think that you had put your husband’s face in it instead of the face 
that used to be there and wore it sometimes in memory of a good 
woman’s victory over a bad one. [MarGaret hisses locket. 
It will remind you, Mr. Digby, of what was the great event in the life of 
a woman—and alittle episode in the life of a man. 

Mar. We shall meet again and often. 

Mrs. O. Never! I want you all to go away now. [7o Paut.] May I 
kiss her? [Pav is too affected to speak—Mareanet kisses her.| Take her 
away. 

Paux. What are you to do ? 

Mrs. 0. Work, and forget—if I can. Go! 

[She sits down, a forlorn figure, 

([Lapy Janet signs to Marcarret and they go towards door, 

Pau. follows a step, and stops, looking in agitation at 
Mrs. OmMANEY. 

Lapy J. Come! [Pavur stands lookiny, and Lavy JANET grows anxious. | 
Come, I command you. 

Paun, [huskily.] I can’t come. 

Mar. Paul, why ? 

Pau, Because I believe in God, and I hear him calling to me to speak. 
Margaret, it was I who did this thing. Iam the man! 

[Mrs. Ommaney starts up—Maroaret looks from one to the 
other, dazed, 
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Mar. [after a pause] Paul, did you say anything ? 

Pau. I am the man. 

Mar. [after pause—with growing enlightenment] Mrs. Ommaney, Aunt 
Janet, he did not say it? [imploringly| Speak! 

Lapy J. My dear, my dear ! 

[Marcarer turns from her to Paut—she points to bedroom 
door, 

Paut. It is my child. [Marearer reels, but Lavy Janet catches her. 

Lapy J. You are still his wife. 

Mar. His wife! Oh, dear God, what have I done that you let me 
marry this man ! 

Paut. [with acry of agony] Margaret! 

Mar. A betrayer of women, he is my husband! Oh, sir, must I thank 
you for that? I loved you, and yet you married me. You might have 
dealt with me as you have dealt with her. I thank you. 

Mrs. O. Hear me! 

Mar. [vehemently.| You, you! It is such women as you—No, I 
beg your pardon. This man, I took him from you; I did not understand ; 
he is yours, yours and your child’s. [Slowly takes off ring, and hands it to 
Mrs. Ommaney. Paut takes a step towards her—she recoils.| Aunt Janet, 
I am going back to my father. 

[She goes away quietly. apy Janet slowly follows her, the 
outer door is heard opening and shutting. 

Mrs. O. Why did you tell ? 

Paut. [huskily] I am glad I told. 

Mrs, 0. [in a whisper—a wild hope springing into her face.] Paul! 

[He shudders and avoids her, her head droops—she hands him 
the ring, it remains in his fingers a moment, then he lets it 
drop, it is heard striking the floor. 


CuRTAIN, 


ACT IY. 


Scene.—Same asin Act I, Evening, Lamps lit. 


[Curtain rises on Mr. Fatreatrn in evening dress, and Mr. 
Gisson in clerical dress, sitting down stage L., playing 
draughts at small table, MeEtKLe ts packing up presents 
and putting them into a hamper. The players are 
absorbed in their game. Mr. G.’s eyes almost shut as 
he peers at board, He is as anxious as if he were 
preaching his trial sermon. Mr. F. is cool and de- 
liberate. Mr. F. moves emphatically and sits back, Mr. 
G. moves cunningly and slowly, then sits expectantly. 
Mr. F. moves, and then Mr. G. moves quickly and 














